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VOLCANO IN 1856 
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Nestled in a crater-—like valley in the Sierras 
surrounded by tall, graceful pines, the town of 
Volcano slumbers peacefully in the sun. The empty 
windows of the ruined buildings on Main Street 
stare out vacantly and the visitor cannot help 
but wonder what stories they would tell if they 
could speak, Of course, Volcano was not always so 
peaceful, There was a time before the Civil War 
when its population (now approximately 100) hit a 
peak of over 5,000 people. 


Once these quiet, tree-lined streets were full 
of loud and laughing miners with "pokes" of gold 
dust, rushing eagerly to the gaming tables in the 
saloons where the gamblers were only too happy to 
relieve them of their burden. iadies, in bonnets 
and hoopskirts, walked carefully on the narrow 
cobblestone sidewalks, The tourists of today park 


(1) 


their sedans and convertibles along Consolation 
Avenue, little knowing that it was once a busy 
thoroughfare for heavy freight wagons, covered 
wagons, horses, mules, and stage coaches pulling 
out for Jackson with the hope that on the steep, 
uphill grade ahead of them no road agent would be 
waiting with gun in hand, 


The Volcano of today has no neon signs, ultra 
modern motels, gas stations or supermarkets like 
many of the other Mother Lode towns, It has been 
fortunate enough to remain relatively untouched, 
probably because. it is located several miles off 
Highway 49 (The Golden Chain). There is nota 
deserted quality about the town, however, but 
rather that of a quiet, close-knit community. | 


When evening falls and the nearby hills darken 
Volcano seems truly to have stepped back into the 
past. The lonely cry of a coyote can be heard 
off in the distance and in the moonlight the eyes 
can easily mistake a shadow, The limestone ruins | 
of the Wells Fargo office or the brewery seem not 
to be ruins at all, but whole and new as they 
were a century ago. | | 


The section is full of wild life and often a 
motorist heading back toward the main highway 
after dark will see a frightened deer in his 
headlights or a fox or fast-moving jackrabbit 
darting across the lonely roadway. 
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The first white men know to have entered the 
valley were soldiers belonging to Colonel Jona- 
than Stevenson's New York 7th Regiment, Mexican 
War Volunteers. How these men came to be sepa- 
rated from the main body and happened to be in 
the vicinity is a mystery, but it is said that 
when they discovered some flakes of gold in the 
stream, they decided to make camp until spring 
and gather more of the preciovs metal. 


The winter of 1848 was a particularly cruel 
one and the soldiers must have been without any 
shelter or adequate food supplies, In the spring 
some Mexican travelers found the bodies of two 
of the men. What happened to the others in the 
party is unknown, And what makes this tale even 
more of a mystery was Colonel Stevenson's state- 
ment in later years that, to his knowledge, none 
of his soldiers had ever been in the vicinity—— 


much less panned for gold. 


Because of the story, the place came to be 
known as Soldiers Guich — but not for long. As 
miners and settlers filtered into the area they 
were impressed by the strange appearance of the 
rock formations and by the location, which seen- 
ed to be in the crater of a huge volcano. What- 
ever the reason, some unknown goldseeker hung 
the name of Volcano on the camp, and Volcano it 
remained. 


The early arrivals in Volcano found the gold 
easy to come by since it lay near the surface. 
But as they went deeper, they were stopped by a 
strange yellow clay. For a time this discouraged 
the miners and several claims were abandoned that 
later proved to be very rich, luckily, it was 
soon discovered that boiling would disintegrate 
the clay and boilers were erected to steam it so 
it would come to pieces, Another successful meth- 
od was leaving the clay to dry in the sun in dry- 
ing yards. It would fall to pieces and the rich 
dirt was pounded to extract the gold. 
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The end of the first year found the Volcano 
Diggings with a population of 100 hardy souls. 
Isolated as the camp was, that first winter was a 


difficult one, but spring brought anew influx 


of men and the camp began to take on the appear- 
ance of a real community with a few tradespeople 
setting up shop in crude shelters. 


One of these was a saloon, And the opening 


was greeted with enthusiasm. It was a gala occa- 
sion, but it wasn't long before some of the cele- 
brants decided that the proprietor was charging 
too much for his whiskey. Being men of action 
they promptly cut a hole in the roof and good- 
naturedly hoisted the owner up through it where 
he dangled precariously over their heads until he 
decided to see things their way. Meanwhile they 
dispensed their own drinks over the bar with 
everything "on the house" including the hap— 
less owner, 


EARLY DAY FREIGHTING 
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Those were hectic fast-moving days, with the 
population changing constantly as men came into 
the camp or moved on to another which looked more 
promising. A rough, boisterous group of Texans 
worked claims in the diggings for a time and were 
said to average as high as $100 each in a day. 
Unfortunately for them, but fortunately for the 
Volcano saloon keepers, these Texans loved a good 
time and didn't mine paying for it. Each night 
they would come into town and gamble and drink 
away their earnings, returning to their claims in 
the morning with empty pockets but no regrets. 


A “WORK DAY” IN THE MINES 


J. D. Mason, who compiled a history of Amador 
| County in 1880, mentions a man named Moore Lerty 

who was probably Volcano's most successful "con" 
i man, Newcomers who had the ready cash paid as 
high as $1,000 for pieces of ground thirty feet 
Square and there was sharp trading in the claims. 
Lerty believed in separating such newcaners from 


their money as painlessly as possible, and he had 
a fool-proof scheme for doing so, 


_s 
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VOLCANO IN 1853 


He would stake a claim, turn over some of the 
outer dirt, and then, under cover of darkness, he 
would "salt" the claim with $200 or $300 worth of 


gold dust by shooting it into the ground with a 


musket, This gave the appearance of a really rich 
strike, Naturally, he would sell the claim for a 
good deal more, and if he could not sell it, he 
would wash the dirt and recover his dust. 


Then came the day when he sold a $1,000 claim 
to a gentleman named Henry Jones, Jones was a 
sharp trader and he believed in investigating a 
proposition before spending his money. He even 
tried working the claim a time or two and found 
the dirt to be as rich as lerty said, so he 
bought it. lLerty pocketed his ill-gotten gains 
feeling pleased at having pulled off another deal 
so successfully. But this time the joke was on 
him, for the claim turned out to be one of the 
best in the camp and made a great deal of money 
for the wily Henry Jones, 


ADAMS EXPRESS OFFICE AND I.0.0.F. HALL 


Soon after, several of lerty's "customers" be- 
gan to compare notes and lerty decided it might 
‘be healthier for him elsewhere, Once gone, he was 
never heard from again. 


Even though Volcano may have had its wild and 
reckless side, there soon were many in the town 
who yearned for the finer things in life -—- the 
things they had left behind, After the first rush 
of single men intent on making a quick strike, 
came families in covered wagons, A makeshift sort 
of society sprang up which accounts for the es- 
tablishing of several groups in the town which 
were "firsts" in the state. 


Among them: the first lending library; the 
first little theater group which presented "The 
Good Farmer" as its opening production; a debat- 
ing society called the Volcano lyceum; and the 
first astronomical telescope observatory, built 
by George Madeira, mining engineer. "Horn's Ex- 
aminer into the Laws of Nature" published in 1855 
and written by Professor George Horn of Volcano, 
was the first philosophy book published in Cali- 
fornia. 
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AN 1856 LITHOGRAPH OF VOLCANO 


As early as 1852, Methodist camp meetings were 
held in Volcano, with participants coming from 
several of the surrounding tows, When the notice 
of one of the first meetings was announced, the 
editor of the Calaveras Chronicle in Mokelumne 
Hill prophesied rather humorously that "We opine 
there will be same rare sport there." However, 
the citizens of Volcano deported themselves quite 
properly and the meeting proceeded without inci- 
dent. The first Methodist Church in Volcano was 
built this year through the contributions of its 
members. 


A traveler who spent a few nights at the hotel 
during these early days wrote in his journal that 
he found most of the men to be congenial company. 
He noted that some of them even played chess with 
men carved roughly from wood with bowie knives. 
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When the county seat of Amador County was cho- 

sen, Volcano lost out to nearby Jackson by only 
65 votes, The rivalry between the two towns was 
j intense, and the election only added to it. 


a placer and hydraulic mining center, 
by 1858 the town had five churches, one public 
school, one Masonic and Odd Fellow's Hall, three 
butcher shoos, two bakeries, two breweries, two 
j express offices, one public hall and theater, one 
| fire company, together with an ample assortment 
} of stores and saloons necessary to constitute a 

full-rigged mining town in the mountains of Cali- 
fornia, 


HYDRAULIC HIN2NG 
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MASONIC CAVE 


About this time, activity slowed down because 
of the shortage of water, vital in hydraulic min- | 
ing. Several of the mines shut down or curtailed 
operations sharply, and the effect was felt on 
the town's trade. The construction of the 41- 
mile Volcano Ditch and the 32-mile Jackson Ditch 
bringing water from nearby rivers solved this 
problem and mining activities again surged for- 
ward, 


The citizens of the town were proud of its re- 
birth as evidenced by the following Letter to the 
Editor printed in the September 23, 1858 issue of 
the Sacramento Daily Union: 


"For a long time it has been supposed by 
many of our good citizens that the obi- 
tuary of Volcano would be published, 
and the funeral sermon preached, but as 
yet this has not been the case and from 
all indications such will not be soon. 
Miners are daily flocking to this place 
ecceeein the last week some 50 wagons 
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have arrived in our city all loaded 
with the substance of life, together 
with a sufficient quantity of hoops and 
erinoline, Itis rather late in the 
season for hoops but our city is so pop- 
ulated with the fair ones that the call 
for the article is great and must neces— 
sarily be kept on hand." 


Even though Volcano, with its many social and 
intellectual activities, might have been consid-— 
ered a model community by the standards of its 
more boisterous neighbors, there was 4 time when 
it, too, was threatened by an organized criminal 
group which was said to number over one hundred 
gamblers and lawless persons. Their activities 
earned Volcano a bad reputation in some circles, 
particularly in far-off San Francisco, Several 
hold-ups of Wells Fargo shipments were suspected 
of being "inside" jobs. 


VOLCANO SCHOOL, CLASS OF 1866— 
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One of the specialties of this gang was incit-}, 
ing mob violence to serve their own ends. For 
example, they attempted to organize a mob to run 
a respected Volcano physician out of town because) 
he had been courageous enough to speak out 
against them, Fortunately, they were unsuccess-| 
ful, This incident was followed by two killings, 
and events were moving rapidly to a climax, Then 
Thomas Hardy rode into town, 


Hardy was no stranger to Volcano, After he) 
landed in San Francisco in 1849, he mined in Vol- 
cano for three months, His claim was a good one 
and he had no difficulty selling it when he de- 
cided to move on to Carson Hill to try his hand 
at quartz mining. What brought him back to Vol-| 
cano is a mystery, but it was a lucky day for the) 
town's harried citizens, | 


He was said to have great physical strength! 
despite his slim appearance, and his reputation) 
for bravery was well known throughout the Mother} 
lode. He sized up the situation and encouraged | 
the people to forma Vigilance Committee. This 
they did, electing him captain of the group, | 


The criminal element employed a big ruffian | 
named Brewster to keep the townspeople in line, | 
He was a former prize fighter and a favorite | 
trick of his was to go into a_ store and take a | 
hat or coat or anything that caught his fancy. | 
Then, without paying for the article, he would | 
leave, laughing defiance at the frightened pro- | 
prietor, No one dared oppose him, so he probably | 
considered the Vigilance Committee a big joke. 
But he reckoned without Thomas Hardy. . 


One afternoon on Main Street, Hardy saw Brew- | 
ster heading for the shop of a local merchant, 
The merchant saw him too and hastened to shut his | 
front door, Undaunted, Brewster picked up a large 
stone and began to break the door down. Deciding | 
this was the time for a showdown, Hardy rushed | 
| ; 
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THOMAS HARDY 


and grabbed Brewster roughly, spun him 
ound, and with a heavy blow knocked him to the 


ound. 


The dust rose high in the street around them 
the two men struggled fiercely. A crowd gath- 
ad to watch, Finally, as the dust settled, the 
pectators saw that Hardy was seated on top of 
rewster and was banging the ruffien'’s head on 
he ground vigorously, It was all over but the 
houting and there was probably plenty of that as 
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Hardy marched his slightly bedraggled opponent up 
the street to the town jail. 


Brewster was allowed to leave town and since 
the gang's power over the community had been 
broken, most of them moved on too, The Vigilance 
Committee was dissolved and Hardy moved on to 
other adventures, He became a well-respected cit— 
izen of the state and served two terms in the 
State Legislature before his death in 1906 at the 
age of 90. 


. 
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MASONIC HALL, INTERIOR 
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Though hundreds of miles away from the battle- 
fields of the Civil War -- California fought in 
other ways — with gold as the major weapon, Mil- 
lions of dollars in gold were shipped east to 
help the Union cause, but the state was full of 
Confederate sympathizers —— men who had left 
their homes in the South in the rush for gold, 
but who had brought with them all their intense 
loyalties to their home states, It was a terri- 
tory in turmoil, but so long as the Union stayed 
in control, the shipments of gold would continue 
to go through on schedule, 


The cannon "Old Abe" is one of California's 
most important Civil War relics and one of which 
Volcano is justly proud. Its story is practically 
unknown, and to some is almost too fantastic to 
be believed. But since when have fantastic hap- 
penings been new to California? 


Sympathies were evenly divided in Volcano but 
minor incidents and disagreements occurred daily 


and added to the mounting tension, Men who had 
_jiived and worked side by side for years no longer 
Spoke to each other, or if they did their voices 


were raised in argument, 


Thomas Starr King, the great Unitarian minis- 
ter and orator stoppved and svoke in Volcano on 
his tour of the gold fields, dramatically urging 
the support of the Union cause. In spite of this 
the Union men hesitated to take any definite ac- 
tion that might lead to an open break, 


Secretly, the Confederate sympathizers had or—- 
ganized a branch of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle and were holding meetings not far from 
town. The Knights was a state-wide organization 
rumored at one time to number over 16,000 men- 
bers, all fiercely dedicated to the Southern 
cause, It was so secretive that each member 
knew only the identities of those in his own 
small group. They had secret signs, handshakes, 
signals, passwords, etc, 
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The Unionists accidentally discovered the 
existence of this group and hastened to form a 
home guard unit of their own, calling themselves 
the Volcano Blues, They applied to the Adjutant 
General's office in Sacramento and were issued 
uniforms, sidearms, and small equipment, They 
had a total of forty-one men, including four com 
missioned officers and held regular drills and 
rifle practice. 


The last surviving member of the Blues stated 
that the Blues managed to get an undercover agent 
into the Knights, Only three of the Blues knew 
the man's identity and each of them was sworn to 
secrecy. It was through this agent that they 
discovered the Knights intended to wait until the 
right moment and then forcibly take control of 
Voleano and the large shipments of gold that left 
by stage regularly. The gold would be diverted 
to the Confederacy, which so desperately needed 
it, 


“OLD ABE” 
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If successful, this would serve as a_ signal 
for similar uprisings in other Mother Lode towns. 
The agent also disclosed that the Knights were as 
well equipped with small arms as the Blues, 


That meant they needed something stronger to 
give them the balance of power -—— a cannon, Again 
an emissary was sent to Sacramento, but this time 
he returned empty-handed, although the War Office 
had mentioned the possibility of the Blues pur- 
chasing an old shin's cannon that was for sale in 
San Francisco, A collection was taken un among 
the members to cover the cost. One of the Blues 
left immediately for San Francisco ona fast 
horse, 


Once there he sent back word that he had com- 
pleted the purchase. The cannon had been forged 
in Philadelphia in 1837 and was in good condi- 
tion. Mounted proverly, it would more than serve 
their purpose. 


The only problem remaining was how to get the 
cannon past the watchful eyes of the Knights and 
into a place of safety until the all-important 
carriage could be built to hold it, 


The SO01lb, cannon was brought by river steamer 
to Sacramento and from there by freight wagon to 
Jackson, The local undertaker, who was a member 
of the Blues, met the wagon and the cannon was 
transferred to his hearse, Under cover of dark- 
ness, the hearse quietly wended its way through 
Volceno's streets to the back of Goodrich and 
Adams' blacksmith shop, 


Silent figures moved through the _ shadows, 
lifted the heavy box with its strange cargo and 
brought it inside the shon where they concealed 
it beneath a large stack of hay in the corner. 
The two blacksmiths worked on the carriage for 
the cannon each night in their shop with the 
doors tightly locked. 
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‘‘OLD ABE’? ON PARADE 


The cannon, christened "Old Abe" in honor of 
President Lincoln, was made ready for service 
just in time, The Confederate sympathizers held 
their first open gathering on Main Street, Then 
they began to march toward the building used by 
the Blues as their armory. Quickly the Blues 
assembled, 


In the blacksmith shop "Old Abe" was loaded 
with coarse black powder and small round stones 
that had to be used since no cannon balls were 
available to them. One of the Blues claimed to 
have had experience as a cannoneer during the 
Mexican War, so he was put in charge of the load- 
ing and, if it came to that, the firing. 
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As the Knights approached the front of the 
armory "Old Abe" was rolled out to confront them, 
They could hardly believe their eyes. James Adams 
the blacksmith and Captain of the Blues, ordered 
the cannoneer to make ready to fire if necessary. 
Both sides stood silently facing each other, 
Then the Southern line wavered and broke, and the 
men backed away in disorder. The hard core of 
the unit, a group of young, hot—-headed Southern- 
ers, tried to urge them on, but without success, 


A rousing cheer went up from the Blues, later, 
it was discovered that the "exverienced" cannon- 
eer had loaded so much black powder into "Old 
Abe" that firing it would have blown them all to 
bits, 


"Old Abe" was kept in view during the drills 
in the future as a reminder to the Knights that 
the Blues meant business. Legend has it that as 
time passed, the fear of the cannon began to sub-— 
Side a little, In fact, some expressed doubt 
that it was even capable of firing. The Blues 
decided something definite and dramatic was need- 
ed. 


Most of the big stores on Main Street at that 
time were owned by Southerners. A date and time 
was set --- with the Union storekeepers on the 
street notified of the plan, The cannon was 
loaded with black powder and wadded wet paver, 
rolled to the head of Main Street and then, at 
a signal, the Union storekeepers closed the iron 
doors over their windows. 


Nace Williams, supposedly an eye witness, rem- 
inisced in later years saying, "Bang! went Old 
Abe and crash! went every piece of uncovered 
on the street. It was a good lesson and had a 
good effect," 
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VOLCANO STREET SCENE IN 1920’S 


Needless to say, never again was "Old Abe's" 
ability to fire challenged, The passing years 
brought peace and the Blues were disbanded. "Old 
Abe" was stored away and practically forgotten. 
The cannon continued to gather dust until 1922 
when it was transported to Sacramento and put on 
display in the Sutter's Fort Museum, 


Then followed nine years of misunderstandings, 
arguments, and controversy that threatened to ex- 


plode into another civil war as the townspeople 
declared the cannon had only been "loaned" to the 
Museum, while the Museum contended that it had | 


been a permanent gift. 


Finally, in 1931, Governor Rolph settled the 
matter by signing an official order that returned 
the old firing piece to its former home, A con- 


mittee of five of the leading citizens of the 
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munity made the trip to the state capitol to 
ing the cannon back to Volcano and on June 12, 
132, its new shelter was dedicated. "Old Abe" 
s home for good, And this time -—— in a place of 


nor. 


HOME OF “OLD ABE” 


HALE SASH AND DOOR FACTORY 


| 
Voleano, like many other gold camps, suffered 
several fires in its early days. For example, on} 
an August night in 1853, the Eureka Hotel caught | 
fire. Since the town had no fire bell at that } 
time the alarm was sounded by shooting several 
revolvers in rapid succession, Quickly, since 
they well knew that the fate of the entire town | 
could depend on it, the citizens formed a bucket 
brigade and managed to extinguish the blaze be- | 
fore it could spread and engulf the whole camp, 


The worst fire to hit Volcano came in November 
of 1859, when twenty-five buildings in the town 
were either wholly or partially burned. There 
were other fires in 1862 and 1865. 
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A reported happening during the fire of 1862 
deserves mention if only as a piece of colorful 
hearsay. The fire broke out late at night but it 
was brought under control quickly by the volun- 
teer fire brigade. Before it was completely out, 
however, one of the firemen accidentally knocked 
in the head of a barrel of whiskey. Not wanting 
to see it go to waste, they halted their fire- 
fighting operations momentarily to take advantage 
of this golden opportunity. 


Unfortunately, they drank a little too much 
and got so drunk they failed to notice when a4 
slight tongue of flame reached out and licked at 
the wheel of their fire engine. The wooden equip- 
ment burned quickly and quietly to the ground 
while the intrepid fire-fighters were blissfully 
unaware . 


VOLCANO TRADING POST 
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In 186% came what is still referred to with a 
twinkle in the eye as "the year of the fires", 
Property values dropped sharply in Volcano fol- 
lowing the close of the Civil War, but many of 
the businesses were heavily insured since the 
insurance had been taken out in more prosperous 
times, When a rash of fires broke out, a rumor 
began circulating that the owmers had more than 4 
little to do with starting them, The rumor still 


persists even though nothing was ever proved. 


IRONCLAD JAIL 
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Over $90,000,000 in gold was taken from the 
camp during its heyday. But Volcano never again 
reached its pre-Civil War peak and its population 
decreased rapidly with each passing year. A con- 
temporary newspaper account written in 1873 men- 
tions that "the fire has destroyed portions of it 
leaving unsightly gaps and through the chinks and 
crevices of deserted shanties the sunlight pene- 
trates and the mountain breeze sings mournfully." 


Volcano was without electric lights as late as 


the year 1933 when a Coal-Oil lamp Dance was held 
to celebrate the coming of electricity to the old 


town. 
1735878 


UNION HOTEL 
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THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE--VOLCANO STYLE 


The early settlers and goldseekers in Volcano 
cut down many of the trees in the immediate area 
and laid the land bare in their frantic search 
for the riches it held, An old tintype of the 
1850's shows the nearby hills almost stripped 
bare, Yet, with the passage of time, old scars 
healed and, except for the buildings, the Volcano 
of today must look much as it did when Col, Ste-| 
venson's men first entered the area so many years 


ago. 


| 
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The old tintype also points out another inter- 
esting fact by showing the location of the hotel 
to be in the center of the town at that time. The 
visitor will notice today that Main Street ends 
at the hotel and beyond it are only the woods. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL 
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BREWERY, ERECTED 1856 


A few of the old landmarks are still standing 
amongst the neat, well—tended homes of the resi- 
dents and are worth inspecting. They include the 
St. George Hotel, built in 1867, remodeled in 
1932 and currently open for business; the brewery 
and wineshop, circa 1856; the Adams Express Of- 
fice, now a gift shop and museum called the Trad- 
ing Post; the I,.0.0.F. and Masonic Hall, still 
using coal-oil lamps for illumination; the old 
jail which is constructed of steel plates between 
the wooden planks for added strength; the Union 
Hotel; the Wells Fargo Office; the Hale Sash and 
Door Factory (later a saloon and warehouse); the 
assay office; and the general store (still opera- 
ting) which dates from Civil War days, An old- 
fashioned confectionery - The Stone Jug - is also 
a must for any visitor. 
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Other interesting sights in the area are Daf- 
fodil Hill, located three miles above town on the 
Ram's Horn road, where each spring hundreds of 
yellow blossoms dot the hilisides; and the Indian 
grinding stone which is said to be the largest in 
the United States, The stone, which contains over 
1500 grinding stones in its 60 by 150 foot sur- 
face, was used by the Mi-wok tribe to grind their 
corn, berries, seeds, etc., in years gone by. 


The ovening of fishing season is always a sig- 
nal for a rush to the nearby streams. And whether 
the visitor is looking for sports activities, 
j nature study, history, or just plain relaxing, 
_ Voleano and its environs have much to offer. 


' DAFFODIL HILL 
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It can be reached by the Sutter Creek road 
leading out of the town of Sutter Creek on high— | 
way 49 and by the Volcano turnoff in Pine Grove 
on highway 88 east. The roads are good and in 
both cases surrounded by lovely scenery. They 
prepare the visitor quite properly for his first 
sight of Volcano —— rightly called "The Most 
Picturesque of All the Mother Lode Towns". 
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